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PROTESTANT—NOT CATHOLIC 


N the course of the debate in Parliament on the 

Revised Prayer-Book many startling things were 

said, but few things can have been more startling than 
Sir Henry Slesser’s speech. 


‘The question of Rome and the question of doctrine are 
two separate and distinct matters. I need hardly remind 
the House that when the jurisdiction of Rome was repudiated 
in England, so little change was made in the sacramental 
doctrine of the Church of England that the much vexed ques- 
tion of transubstantiation remained the doctrine throughout 
the reign of Henry VIII. Therefore when we talk about 
Reformation, we must ask whether we mean the cessation 
of the Papal jurisdiction in the reign of Henry or the intro- 
duction of the German doctrine in the time of Edward VI, 
because they are not one and the same thing. When we 
come to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the present 
settlement was really achieved—though, I remind the House, 
achieved by Act of Parliament without the consent of Con- 
vocation—the Book which was then the Book of Common 
Prayer was so designed, I believe, that it was capable of 
both the interpretations for which the parties are contending 
to-day.’ 


In other words there were two reformations, one a 
repudiation of the Papacy under Henry, another a 
reformation of doctrine under Edward and Elizabeth; 
these were not, as one has always supposed, two as- 
pects or successive steps in the one reform; ‘ they are 
not one and the same thing’ because the doctrine of 
transubstantiation survived the former but not the lat- 
ter. It is somewhat remarkable that, because a cata- 
clysmic change took a considerable time before it 
crystallised into its final state, the various steps in it 
should be regarded as separate items, disconnected 
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and not integral parts of the whole. Still the real 
difficulty in the theory seems to us to lie in the person 
of Cranmer, who in religious matters was certainly the 
power behind the throne in Henry’s days as in those 
of Edward. He was a time-server throughout. He 
began his Archiepiscopal life with a lying oath’; he 
only escaped condemnation for his heretical views 
owing to Henry’s double dealing’; his numerous re- 
cantations are hardly to his credit; from the very out- 
set he seems to have been working for a change in 
religion.* It was the same with his master the king; 
politics and marriage entanglements prompted most 
of his doings, it is true, but that he meant to change 
the religion of Rome as much as the headship of Rome 
is evident from this ‘ spoiled theologian’s’ address to 
the clergy of York.’ 

When Edward came to the throne, the sinister figure 
of Cranmer dominated all the religious innovations. 


His were the Edwardine Homilies, published, it is 


’ See Gairdner, The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, 
pp. 256, 261-2, 291. The little treatise De Missa Privata 
found in the Appendix to The Miscellaneous Writings and 
Letters of Thomas Cranmer, Parker Soc. 1846, dates, accord- 
ing to Jenkins, Remains of Cranmer, I. p. 293, from so far 
back as 1538, and seems to have been ‘a draft for an Article 
on which the English and German divines, assembled in Lon- 
don, could not agree.’ Thus the ‘ made in Germany ’ religion 
does not date simply from the reigns of Edward or Elizabeth, 
as Sir Henry Slesser says. In this Tract the Catholic doctrine 
on the Holy Eucharist—the doctrine Sir Henry would like to 
claim as being as much a part of the teaching of the Church 
of England as its Lutheran antithesis—is termed with delight- 
ful brevity ‘ papisticum dumtaxat figmentum ’ ! 


* The oath will be found in Wilkins, Concilia, III, p. 757. 
° Gairdner, Ll. c., pp. 232-3. 
“Ibid., p. 263. 
* Given in Wilkins, I. ¢., p. 762. 
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true, without appeal to Convocation.* Yet while Con- 
vocation never protested, Bonner did so. To be 
consistent, Sir Henry Slesser must claim ‘bloody’ 
Bonner as his; but then he must take ‘ bloody’ Mary 
as well. It was Cranmer, too, who abolished the 
candles on Candlemas day, the ashes on Ash Wednes- 
day and the palms on Palm Sunday’; it was he who, 
by inserting the form for the ‘ General Confession,’ 
made way for the rejection of auricular confession* 
which he had to put up with under the Six Articles of 
Henry—the ‘ whip with six strings,’ but he had some- 
how contrived to keep his wife with Henry’s conni- 
vance.’® 

Sir Henry Slesser tells us that it is his conviction 
that the Prayer Book in its Elizabethan form ‘ was so 
designed that it was capable of both the interpreta- 
tions for which the parties are contending to-day.’ 
He does not tell us what we are to think of ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers who deliberately so framed their formularies 


as to try and please both parties and allow men to 
draw from them contradictory doctrines. For no 
amount of casuistry will allow one to say that ‘recep- 
tionism’ and the Real Objective Presence are not 
mutually exclusive. Nor does he explain how, on his 


*Gairdner, l.c., p. 246-7; Bonner protested, but in vain; 
there is no hint that he protested on the ground that these 
Articles had not been passed by Convocation; in fact, Henry 
had successfully tamed Convocation, and the Edwardine régime 
had so far done nothing to restore their confidence in any pro- 
test they might make. Besides, Convocation had already been 
*‘ packed,’ and there is not the remotest reason to suppose 
that as a body they were not in sympathy. 


” Gairdner, I. c., p. 254. 
* Tbid., p. 255. 


° Henry ‘asked him in a merry strain, if his grace’s bed- 
chamber could stand the scrutiny of the six articles,’ Dodd, 
Church History, ed. Tierney, 1, p. 309. 
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supposition, the Church of England can be said to 
have any ‘ mind’ at all; ‘ minds,’ yes; a definite cate- 
goric mind, no. 

But is it a fact that the Elizabethan edition of the 
Edwardine Prayer Book of 1552 was deliberately so 
framed that either doctrine regarding the Eucharist 
could be legitimately drawn from it? This was true 
of the Prayer Book of 1549, the deliberately ambigu- 
ous character of which is not the least of the many 
unworthy devices adopted by Cranmer,’* one of many 
‘feelers’ thrown out to see how far he could go. But 
Cranmer’s next edition, that of 1552, was deliberately 
framed to exclude all ambiguity. Who were the ‘ mis- 
takers’ condemned in the Act of Uniformity save 
those who had taken advantage of the ambiguities in 
the former edition to adhere to the old religion? 

Sir Henry Slesser goes on: 


‘ There is at least as much ground and as much authority 
of pious bishops in the Church itself through the 17th, 18th, 
and roth centuries in favour of the sacramental position 
that in the Eucharist we have the real objective presence of 
our Lord, as there is for the Lutheran position contended 
for by advocates of the Church Association. . . . There are 
and always have been in the Church of England two dis- 
tinct points of view, and it does not help the matter in the 
least to call the Church the Protestant Reformed Church. 
I might remind the House that in the Apostles’ Creed, those 
who go to Church repeat that they believe that our Church 
is part of the Apostolic Catholic Church. Therefore as far 
as language is concerned, we can find in the Prayer Book 
both Protestant and Catholic Church used as definitions 
lying side by side within the confines of the same Book.’ 


Here the wish seems father to the thought. For 
after all who are these Divines to whom appeal is 
so confidently made? A mere handful. Men who 
directed a wistful gaze towards ‘ the vision beautiful,’ 


°Tomlinson, The Prayer Book, Articles and Homilies, 
p. 118, 
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who saw what had been, craved that it might be, knew 
that it was not. Their present-day successors, by 
dint of incessant repeating, ‘ But it is!” have almost 
—not quite—convinced themselves that it has come to 
pass. But to claim those rare Divines and expres- 
sions carefully selected from the mass of their writings 
with a total and, we fear, conscious neglect of other 
passages in those same writings which would hardly 
bear out the desired conclusion, to claim these as not 
merely possible indications but positive proofs that in 
the four-hundred-year-old stream of Anglican beliefs 
and theological thought there has always been a cur- 
rent running parallel to the main stream of official 
teaching and giving it the lie on many points, to claim 
this is to juggle with words. 

We are asked to take it as proved, or rather as 
something that needs no proof—for three times over 
Sir Henry Slesser ‘reminded the House’ or said 
‘there is no need to remind the House *—that this 
steady current of Catholic tradition is not merely dis- 
cernible with the aid of delicate instruments but 
patently visible running side by side with the official 
‘ Lutheran position contended for by advocates of the 
Church Association,’ and what is said to be thus 
visible is ‘the Sacramental position that in the 
Eucharist we have the real objective presence of our 
Lord.’ 

Now the true solvent for all such theories lies in 
the famous debate held in the Upper House, Decem- 
ber 14-19, 1548." A series of Questions on the Mass 
had been submitted to the bishops some time in 
1547-8; Bonner, Day, Skip and Heath had answered 
these in the strictly Catholic sense, whereas Cranmer 

11 This historic Debate will be found given in full in Gasquet 
and Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, 


1890, Appendix V, and its contents summarised, pp. 157-181; 
also Tomlinson, Great Parliamentary Debate in 1548. 
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and four others stated that the Mass is only a ‘ memory 
and representation ’ of the sacrifice of Calvary.” The 
first-fruits were seen in the new ‘Order of Com- 
munion ’ imposed by royal authority."* The next step 
was a meeting of the bishops convoked for the pur- 
pose of reaching some common understanding on the 
Prayer Book then in preparation; the discussion cen- 
tred on the question of the Adoration due to the Holy 
Eucharist; all the bishops save Day signed, but with 
an express reservation that they dissociated themselves 
from the doctrinal notions of. Cranmer and his fol- 
lowers.“* Then came the debate over which Somerset 
tyrannised. The bishops had signed the draft Prayer 

ook at the earlier meeting so it was thought they 
would not now be so inconsistent as to uphold the doc- 
trine of the Real Objective Presence. Yet while 
thirteen agreed to accept the new doctrines, ten, to 
their eternal glory, refused to do so, among them 
Tunstall, Rugg, Bonner, Heath, Day, Skip and 
Thirlby. 

From which of these bodies does the present 
Church of England derive its descent? That is 
really the problem. Can it be from both? No one 
says So in express terms; but if there is any meaning 
in Sir Henry Slesser’s claims, he must hold that just 
as the Church to which he belongs descends directly 
from Cranmer, so also does it descend from Heath 
and Gardiner. Perhaps he would prefer to say that 
his Church derives its jurisdiction from Cranmer, its 
doctrines—or some of them—from Gardiner ! 

Yet if faithful to history, we must regard Cranmer 
as the father of Anglo-Catholicism or ‘ Catholicism 
without the Pope,’ for that is precisely what Cranmer 


2 Gasquet and Bishop, I. c., p. 86. 
8 Thid., p. 95. 
™ Tbid., p. 178. 
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aimed at: ‘A further object was no doubt in Cran- 
mer’s mind—the formation of a new Catholicism by 
establishing such broad and general formularies as 
might be accepted by all European Christians not 
bound to the papacy.’’ * It was a dream then, it is 
a chimera now, it is rapidly becoming a nightmare. 
Sir Henry Slesser states positively that Convoca- 
tion had nothing to do with the Prayer Book of 1549; 
yet this is not so certain as he would have us believe. 
Competent authorities can be adduced on both sides, 
though Gasquet and Bishop, after discussing all the 
available evidence, conclude that ‘there can remain 
very little doubt that the book was never submitted to 
Convocation at all.’** But then why are some of the 
clergy so anxious to return to it if it has never been 
their book but a purely Parliamentary production? 
We know that the Prayer Book of 1549 contained 
‘little to which even good Catholics could object, ex- 
cept things omitted, unless it was the authority by 
which it was imposed.’*” But this Book was no more 
than a ballon d’essai, an attempt to see how far the 
Reformers could go. Gardiner in prison attempted 
to put a Roman gloss on it and ‘it is very instructive 
to notice that iz every instance in which this was done 
the Prayer Book was altered to avoid what Cranmer 
insisted was, if not a wilful ‘‘ mistaking,’’ yet a real 
perversion of its true meaning.”* - No doctrine then 
that can be deduced from the Book of 1549 as opposed 
to that of 1552 can claim to represent ‘the mind of 
the Church of England’ but rather the mind which 


15 Gairdner, I.c., p. 310. 

16 Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, 1890, p. 156, 
cf., p. 181. 
gi The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, 
1912, p. 267. 

18 J. T. Tomlinson, The Prayer Book, Articles and Homilies, 
1897, p. 29, author’s italics. 
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the authorities of that Church were determined to 
eliminate. 

But Anglo-Catholics at once exclaim: ‘ Precisely; 
and we have refused to be thus eliminated. That 
** mind ’’ which Cranmer tried to suppress is our mind 
and we are members of that Church of England 
which groaned under the Erastian heel, which peeped 
out timidly now and again in the person of Laud and 
those who thought with him, which took a new lease 
of life in the Tractarian Movement, and which is now 
fighting for its life in all this discussion over the Re- 
vised Book.’ 

But this lays them open to a whole series of retorts. 
“Your forbears then are Bonner and the Marian 
bishops, the glorious Martyrs of England who died 
for the Mass, though not, of course, those who died 
for the Papal Supremacy like More and Fisher.’ 

But this distinction may prove a snare. For it 
amounts to accepting the doctrine without the autho- 
rity on which alone it can rest. You say that you be- 
lieve in the Mass and in the validity of your Orders. 
But ‘belief,’ if it means anything at all, means ac- 
ceptance of a statement or truth on authority. On 
what authority then do you accept the doctrine that 
the Mass is a Propitiatory Sacrifice independent of the 
merits of the priest who offers it, a continuation in a 
mystical manner of the original Sacrifice on Calvary? 
You certainly cannot claim the ‘authority’ of the 
Prayer Book, for its framers, by so ‘revising’ the 
Book of 1549 as to exclude deliberately all possible 
reference to the Mass as you—and Bonner and Gar- 
diner—understood it, barred you from any such claim. 
Neither on the authority of Rome, for that you repu- 
diated under Henry VIII—unless of course you want 
to claim Blessed Thomas More and Blessed John 
Fisher as Martyrs for your cause as well as the 
* Massing’ priests. 
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Sooner or later Anglo-Catholics must really face the 
question of the authority on which they base their 
views. It is idle for them to appeal to the Fathers 
and the witness of antiquity, for, when all is said and 
done, it is only their own interpretation of them on 
which they rely. In fact it seems impossible to es- 
cape the conclusion that ‘Anglo-Catholicism’ is the 
very quintessence of Protestantism since it is an ex- 
hibition of private judgment in its extremest form. 
And, painful though it be to say it so bluntly, the same 
applies to their claim to have valid Orders and their 
insistence that by their Ordination they were made 
sacrificing priests. The Ordinal will not support that 
claim; that is why the Orders thus conferred were in 
1896 declared invalid : 


‘In fullest agreement with all the decisions arrived at 
on this point by Our Predecessors, absolutely confirming 
them and as it were renewing them by Our Authority, of 
Our own deliberate motion, We of Our certain knowledge 
pronounce and declare that Orders conferred by the Angli- 
can rite have been and are wholly void and absolutely null.’ 


Further still : many of our martyrs were put to death 
as being ‘ massing-priests.’ Will any honest-minded 
person uphold the distinction that these heroic men 
died as being ‘ Seminary-massing-priests’ while the 
Elizabethan clergy, or any of them, were all the time 
real ‘ massing-priests’? Whoso holds such a view 
must be a past master in the subtle art of casuistry. 
Yet is it not a fact that to interpret the Prayer Book, 
Articles, and Reformation history in general in the 
fashion demanded by Anglo-Catholic views calls for 
a casuistry which shouts for another Pascal? 

Again, when Anglicans claim that they have the 
Mass and that it is compatible with the Prayer Book 
and Articles, they have to face certain very awkward 


1°Pope Leo XIII, Apostolicae Curae, Sept. 13, 1896. 
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facts. In the first place their sole authority for the 
claim must of necessity be the Prayer Book. Yet the 
doctrine of the Mass is not to be read therein, it is 
only wrung from it by special pleadings. Moreover, 
since the Prayer Book is but a human document, its 
only assured interpreters would be its framers, and 
though they are dead, they ‘yet speak ‘ in the history 
of their proceedings, and these are plain contrary to 
any Catholic interpretation. 

They must also explain why they repudiate transub- 
stantiation with such fervour while insisting on the 
Real Presence. Presumably the reason is that, 
whereas the fathers of the Reformation condemned 
transubstantiation in no measured terms, Anglo- 
Catholics like to think that the said fathers did not 
condemn the Real Presence, but deliberately left a 
loop-hole for it in the Prayer Book formularies.” 

There is another aspect of the question which 
honesty will not allow us to pass over. No man would 
deliberately commit idolatry. Nor would any man 
knowingly incur the risk of leading another to com. 
mit it. Yet when a clergyman ordained according to 
the ritual of the Church of England elevates the 

7° Let none delude themselves into thinking that doctrinal 
‘continuity ’ with the pre-Reformation Church in this country 
is secured by holding to the doctrine of the Real Presence apart 
from Transubstantiation. In all the proceedings against 
Wycliff and his followers, the ‘ substantial’ character of the 
change in the elements is insisted upon—e.g., in the formal 
condemnation of Wycliff at Blackfriars in 1382, cf. Wilkins, 
Concilia, III, 161b; the replies of John Ashton, ibid., 164a; the 
sentence pronounced by the Chancellor of Oxford University in 
the same year, ibid., 170a; the condemnation of Wycliff by 
Convocation in 1396, ibid., 229b ; the deplorable case of William 
Sawtree in 1400, with his evasive defence, his declaration of 
positive heresy on the subject and his subsequent abjuration, 
ibid., 255-257, with his final relapse and degradation at Nor- 


wich, ibid., 258-8 ; also the case of his companion, John Purney, 
ibid., 260. 
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Host, he is asking people to adore. To adore what? 
He will answer : ‘ The Body and Blood of Christ, His 
soul and His Divinity, present under the appearances 
of bread and wine.’ But is it so certain that It is 
there present? For so stupendous an act as adora- 
tion we need the most absolute guarantees. What 
guarantee is forthcoming? The personal feelings and 
convictions of the minister and fellow-worshippers are 
often alleged. But are they adequate? Would we 
accept the strange happenings at a séance on such 
grounds? Some say that these ministers are doing 
what the Church commands and that they therefore 
have the guarantee of her authority. But what 
Church? Certainly not the Church of England. 
Equally certainly not the Church of Rome, which has 
declared the Orders of such ministers invalid. Can 
we say ‘on the authority of the Universal or “‘ Catho- 
lic’? church’? But is there such a thing? It sounds 
like appealing to the nebular theory in support of a 
chemical formula. Can appeal be made to the 
balance of probabilities? Let us see first which are 
the probabilities. The question at issue is one for 
Christians, therefore Christianity as a whole must be 
the court of appeal. And here we must rule out all 
the Nonconformist bodies which repudiate the notion; 
similarly the Church of Rome, which has stated her 
mind emphatically on the subject. But what about 
the Church of England herself? What proportion of 
its ministers or of the laity really hold ‘ Catholic’ doc- 
trine on the Holy Eucharist? The balance of pro- 
babilities, then, is all against the view that, as the re- 
sult of the words of consecration pronounced accord- 
ing to the Anglican ritual by an accredited minister 
of that Church, there is anything ‘adorable’; it is far 
more probable then that any such act of adoration is 
objectively idolatrous and that a minister asking his 
people to adore is knowingly asking them to commu 
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what is probably an act of idolatry. The same must 
apply to any attempt at absolving people from their 
sins. 

When a devout follower of the Higher Criticism 
of the Pentateuch complained that his critic had 
libelled him, the wicked critic repeated the words 
complained of and then defied the plaintiff to take 
his case into court; for, he said, no jury, would ever 
give you a verdict if you had to state in open court 
the reasons which lead to deny the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. The plaintiff wisely took no pro- 
ceedings. The House of Commons has recently sat 
as jury on the Anglo-Catholic theory of the Prayer 
Book with results we all know of. 


Hucu Pope, O.P. 


ANSWERED PRAYER 


SAY not, my child, in mood of dark despair :— 
‘Can’st Thou, O Lord, but hear, not answer 
Prayer? 

‘Or is Thy plighted word as empty air? * 


When I withhold the answer that is thine, 
In love I give the answer that is mine, — 
Meeting thy human cries with gifts divine! 


V. McN. 
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THE COMING ELECTIONS IN FRANCE 


S the time for the general elections in France at 
the end of April approaches, the Catholics are 
once again faced with a situation of real anxiety; and 
several recent indications of the attitude which they 
are adopting in regard to the elections deserve close 
attention. There is no denying the seriousness of the 
danger to which the Church may be exposed if the 
elections should produce results at all resembling 
those of four years ago—when the Bloc National was 
overthrown and M. Herriot came into office, pledged 
to revive immediately the old campaign of persecu- 
tion against the Church. Much has happened in the 
meantime, and it may be useful to summarise briefly 
the main factors which have altered the situation. 
Four years ago M. Poincaré went to the country 
after he had successfully carried out the threat of 
occupying the Ruhr—which other Governments had 
not dared to enforce, in their efforts to make Germany 
shoulder the costs of war damage. M. Poincaré put 
the threat into effect, with the backing of a great 
majority of the Bloc National Parliament, in much 
the same spirit in which last year he succeeded in 
restoring the value of the franc, by strong action and 
by a bold appeal for patriotic support, when all other 
politicians had failed to control the situation. But 
whereas M. Poincaré’s efforts to save French credit 
have for various reasons succeeded, his policy in the 
Ruhr was disastrous not only to French finance, but 
to his own political position. The mobilisation of 
reservists, which was necessary to occupy the German 
territories, made him intensely unpopular among the 
young men who were called up and their families ; and 
his provocative action against Germany aroused gen- 
eral hostility towards France in other countries. His 
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policy played into the hands of the more or less 
pacifist Radical Party, and M. Herriot came back to 
office in a general election which was a landslide to- 
wards the Left. Financial crises, however, brought 
down M. Herriot, and a succession of other Ministers, 
until M. Poincaré himself was summoned once more 
to restore confidence, under conditions which com- 
pelled him to pursue a much more conciliatory foreign 
policy. 

The present Poincaré Ministry is, therefore, very 
different from that which presided over the Bloc 
National. M. Poincaré will now go to the country 
with all the prestige of having saved the franc, while 
he has liberated himself from the associations with a 
conservative Parliament and a reactionary and mili- 
tarist policy which caused his downfall four years ago. 
But this more recent strengthening of M. Poincaré’s 
own position has been gained very largely by assert- 
ing his old principles as a ‘ man of the Left,’ and by 
his having agreed to co-operate with a group of for. 
mer Prime Ministers among whom the majority are 
still strongly anti-clerical. Four years ago many of 
his principal supporters were Catholic Conservatives 
like General de Castlenau, who nearly all lost their 
seats in the elections. This time he will go to the 
country backed chiefly by the moderate Republicans, 
who now regard him as one of themselves. They are 
determined to assert their traditional principles as Re- 
publicans, which implies that they regard the Church 
with feelings of distrust that may at any time turn 
into open hostility. 

Since last summer the various political groups have 
been clearing the decks with a view to making their 
separate positions clear again before the general elec- 
tions; and M. Poincaré—who is a master of political 
tactics—has more and more indicated his own sympa- 
thies with the Left groups who support his present 
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Government. The coalition of ex-Prime Ministers 
which he assembled in one Ministry to restore the 
franc, included, it is true, various representatives of 
the Conservative Right; but their influence over the 
administration has been steadily waning, and when 
the elections take place they also will have to lean 
with M. Poincaré towards the Left, or else lose what- 
ever benefit is to be derived from their association 
with him in the Ministry which has saved the franc. 
Obviously such a situation cannot fail to cause ap- 
prehensions to the Catholics of France. They can 
only hope that various causes will prevent the return 
of a Government much more decidedly of the Left 
than that which M. Poincaré would naturally form if 
he wins the elections on his own programme. They 
have learned from bitter experience—what they re- 
fused absolutely to believe before the elections of 
1924—that a Radical Government similar to that of 
M. Herriot would not hesitate to enforce all the old 
legislation against the Church, and would actually de- 
velop still further the programme of attacking the 
Catholic schools. M. Herriot showed at once that 
he was entirely committed to carrying out the full anti- 
religious programme of the Grand Orient; and he set 
to work so quickly in obeying the commands of his 
masters that the diplomatic representation would have 
been withdrawn from the Holy See, and the religious 
communities would have been expelled again from 
France, if financial chaos had not brought M. 
Herriot’s Government down. He was prepared even 
to antagonise the Catholics of Alsace by insisting 
upon undenominational schools in the ‘ recovered pro- 
vinces "—to such an extent that France is now con- 
fronted with a separatist movement in Alsace that 
cannot possibly be repressed by military force alone. 
The consternation with which the French Catholics 
witnessed this reckless and determined revival of the 
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old religious war in France has been described from 
time to time in articles in these pages. Fortunately 
the lesson was quickly learned by the Catholics. 
Having been swept wholesale from their seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies they realised the immediate 
necessity for taking action in self-defence. The 
National Catholic Federation came into being, with 
General de Castelnau at its head; and after several 
years of persistent organisation by holding monster 
meetings up and down the country, it has created such 
a formidable Catholic organisation throughout the 
whole of France that no Government can now under- 
take to attack the Church with the impunity that M. 
Herriot enjoyed four years ago. 

It must always be remembered that the Catholics 
are at most one-third of the whole population of 
France, and that their strength is mainly concentrated 
in certain districts. They are no more than a negli- 
gible and powerless minority in many wide districts, 
with no possibility of asserting their. rights against 
anti-clerical legislation. But their strong local in- 
fluence in certain parts of France like Brittany and 
the extreme south-west, and above all in Alsace (which 
no Government can bully without risking a revulsion 
of patriotic feeling against its actions), can now at any 
moment be skilfully used to organise passive resist- 
ance on such a scale that no Government could hope to 
grapple with it successfully. The Catholic Federa- 
tion by this time has enrolled almost three million 
active members pledged to defend Catholic rights 
against attack, and no single political party in France 
has anything like so large a membership. 

And in addition to this general Federation of 
Catholics on a broad and simple programme of de- 
fence, the clergy and the religious congregations have 
each established extremely vigorous and militant or- 
ganisations, which have by now prepared complete 
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plans for dealing with any such emergency. Their 
efforts, under astute and courageous leaders, have 
created such a degree of confidence that in many 
places the religious communities are now openly teach- 
ing in their schools (which the law forbids and which 
M. Herriot was determined to close down) wearing the 
habits of their Orders. Cardinal Maurin in Lyons has 
even gone so far as to defy the law deliberately and 
ostentatiously by founding two new teaching congre- 
gations, while ordering all the religious communities 
under his jurisdiction to resume their religious dress. 
And it is highly significant that in the past year many 
of the exiled religious communities have deliberately 
and openly returned to France. The suggestion that 
this has been done as the result of some sort of tacit 
agreement with M. Poincaré is quite probably well 
founded; but M. Poincaré himself must now face the 
risks of a new election of the Chamber. It is more 
likely that many of these religious communities have 
gone back in order to increase the number of those 
whom it would be necessary to expel if M. Herriot’s 
friends should be returned to power again; and also to 
reinforce the resistance of those who are already or- 
ganised for self-defence. 

The Catholics have thus strengthened and con- 
solidated their position in a way which is quite new 
in the history of the Republic, and which creates a 
situation wholly different from that which M. Herriot 
exploited after his sudden advent to office in 1924. 
But the prospects of Catholic candidates at the next 
elections in April are a very different matter. The 
last elections were held after the Radicals had been 
out of office for a long time, and after the war had 
created many new difficulties for pursuing the old at- 
tack upon the Church. They have during the past four 
years been able to reorganise and perfect the 
machinery of the elections, which depend so largely 
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upon the Prefects and the patronage that they ad- 
minister. To that extent, if for no other reason, the 
prospects of the Radicals have undoubtedly improved. 
The Catholics have consequently no very bright pros- 
pect of winning many elections for their own candi- 
dates. But their new organisation in the Catholic 
Federation should enable them—if they can agree 
among themselves—to have a very large influence in 
turning the scales in favour of candidates who give 
the pledges of neutrality towards the Church that 
they require. 

It is upon the success of that effort to consolidate 
the Catholic vote that the next elections must turn in 
regard to the future of the Church. And several re- 
cent pronouncements by the ecclesiastical authorities 
show how closely the matter is being watched. These 
pronouncements do in fact confirm the opinion which 
I have ventured to give in previous articles in BLAcK- 
FRIARS, that the condemnation of the Action Francaise 
was by no means unconnected with political questions, 
even though the condemnation itself was made on 
wholly non-political grounds. The plain facts are 
that M. Maurras could at any time have been con- 
demned—as he has now been condemned—for teach- 
ings which were contained in his books and in his 
work as a publicist; but he was in fact condemned on 
those grounds chiefly because three principal reasons 
made the condemnation opportune. One reason was 
the fact that the Catholic students of Belgium had 
shown themselves to be dominated by his influence; 
another was the fact that the Action Francaise had 
been indulging in gross and unpardonable attacks 
upon the Papal Nuncio in Paris merely because he 
was fulfilling the Pope’s instructions by assisting the 
pacification of Europe. And the third reason was un- 
doubtedly that many Catholics in France were seri- 
ously alarmed about what would happen at the elec- 
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tions which are now impending, and represented to the 
Holy See that M. Maurras and his movement would 
certainly cause the defeat of the Catholic candidates 
and of candidates who were prepared to abstain from 
attacking the Church if they were elected to the 
Chamber. 

The manifesto issued by Cardinal Gasparri at the 
beginning of March leaves no room to doubt that such 
considerations have, most naturally, been seriously 
pondered by the Holy See. The condemnation of 
five books by M. Maurras was little more than a mat- 
ter of academic interest, for they were never widely 
circulated or much read. But the condemnation of the 
Action Frangaise movement, which was associated 
with the condemnation of his five books, was vastly 
more important. The direct pretext for condemning 
it was that, under the guidance of M. Maurras, the 
Catholics of the Action Frangaise had (as their critics 
had always foretold) sided with M. Maurras against 
the Pope, and had challenged the authority of the 
Holy See to interfere on a moral question. But the 
real practical importance of the condemnation has 
been that it dissociated the Church in France from the 
royalist and jingo programme of the Action Francaise, 
with which the Church had been generally identified 
in the minds of many indifferent voters throughout 
France. It is undeniable that wherever an Action 
Frangaise candidate appeared, the ordinary non- 
Catholic in France assumed that the Church sympa- 
thised with his candidature; and wherever the Action 
Francaise, with its characteristically noisy and trucu- 
lent methods of electioneering, intervened to defeat 
some moderate Republican candidate, it was assumed 
that the Church approved of these attacks. Actually 
the intervention of the Action Frangaise did again 
and again bring about the defeat of candidates who 
would have been acceptable to most Catholics; while 
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their own royalist candidates never had the remotest 
chance of being elected. But the Church had become 
exposed to the odium of being associated with the ex- 
tremely unpopular and discreditable tactics of the 
Action Francaise; and many Catholics who saw what 
was in store for the Church if the Radicals should 
win the next general elections, felt that it was high 
time for the Church to be formally and publicly dis- 
sociated from the Action Francaise. 

But the condemnation of a movement which had 
gained such wide support, on intellectual and other 
grounds, among many Catholics and even among the 
hierarchy was a very complicated matter; and the 
Pope’s pronouncements made it clear that the royalist 
and reactionary aspects of the movement were not 
being condemned, but only certain false principles 
upon which M. Maurras had built his philosophy of 
politics. And after many months of heart-burning, 
the hierarchy have generally succeeded in winning the 
unreserved acceptance of the condemnation among 
the Catholic conservatives. It has been pointed out 
many times that the royalists are fully entitled to re- 
tain their royalist or reactionary principles, and to 
that extent, the royalists who have been loyal to the 
Church have found consolation in regarding the con- 
demnation almost as an official approval of their right 
to be royalists. But now once again the question has 
been disturbed by a characteristically definite and 
emphatic letter from Cardinal Gasparri, which is quite 
obviously issued to impress the whole of France with 
the repudiation of the Action Francaise by the Holy 
See. The letter is clearly intended to explode any 
small remnant of belief that the Church has any linger- 
ing thought of a royalist reaction. Its contents cannot 
be described here in detail. It appeared in the French 
Catholic Press on March 4th, and only the brief intro- 
ductory note with which it was communicated by Car- 
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dinal Dubois to the Press need be quoted as a fair 
summary of its argument. 

‘The directions given by Pius XI for the union of 
Catholics in France with a view to establishing their 
just claims,’ writes Cardinal Dubois, * have not modi- 
fied those given by Leo XIII. The contrary is some- 
times said to be the case. In order to support and 
spread this error, use is made of a subtle distinction 
between two ways of understanding the word “‘ zallie- 
ment ’’—one implying a ‘‘loyal acceptance,’’ and the 
other being limited to a ‘‘purely external recognition’”’ 
of the Republican regime. Is there any foundation 
for this distinction? No. All the successors of Leo 
XIII, Pius XI no less than Pius X and Benedict 
XV, have remained faithful to the line of conduct that 
was laid down for the Catholics of France by their 
illustrious predecessor. Cardinal Gasparri has been 
consulted on the matter and has given the following 
reply.’ The reply (which fills more than two columns 
of the Croix) is then given. It consists of a commen- 
tary upon various passages in the encyclicals and 
other statements of the several Popes, and particu- 
larly disproves the contention of the Action Frangaise 
that Pius X (whom M. Maurras always claims to have 
been specially favourable to himself) had repudiated 
the policy of Leo XIII. Cardinal Gasparri’s letter, 
after quoting Leo XIII’s famous phrase about ‘ plac- 
ing politics which divide before religion which unites,’ 
ends with the significant sentence: ‘ The Church is 
entitled to ask all Catholics who are sincere in their 
professions to set aside their personal preferences for 
any one form of government, and to unite in the de- 
fence of religion, to resist atheistical legislation and 
to secure the triumph of the Christian ideal, in which 
the true higher welfare of society consists.’ 

The meaning of the letter is abundantly clear. On 
the one hand, it is a further protestation by the Holy 
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See that Catholics are not only expected to be loyal 
to the Republic, but must repudiate any idea of chang- 
ing the form of government except by legitimate poli- 
tical action. On the other, it is a plain direction to 
all French Catholics that, in the coming elections in 
April, they are expected to waive their personal views 
about royalism or any other irrelevant matter, and 
concentrate in a united effort to defeat all candidates 
who are likely to attack the Church. More than a year 
ago General de Castelnau himself received a letter 
from the Pope, after he had had several interviews 
with the Holy Father in Rome, which gave similar 
exhortations to all Catholics to unite on a common 
platform to defend Catholic rights, leaving aside for 
the time being—in face of the imminent danger to the 
Chutch—the less vital questions of party politics. The 
Action Francaise denounced that letter vehemently at 
the time, and has since added General de Castelnau 


to the list of its enemies, though he had for long been 
regarded as being an old-fashioned royalist at heart. 
Cardinal. Gasparri’s letter is a reminder of these pre- 
vious exhortations, and is evidently intended to dis- 
sociate the Catholics of France still more clearly from 
any suspicion of being disloyal to the Republic. 


Denis Gwynn. 


P.S.—Since this article was written, a further letter from 
Cardinal Dubois has been published in the French Press, which 
explains that Cardinal Gasparri’s statement was actually 
written in May of last year, and that the date was omitted by 
an oversight when it was issued to the Press at the beginning 
of March. Hence, the publication of Cardinal Gasparri’s letter 
at the present time must be attributed to the French hierarchy 
rather than to the Holy See itself. To that extent, Cardinal 
Gasparri’s critics in the Action Francaise cannot claim that this 
is a direct interference on the eve of the French elections by 
the Holy See. But it is evident that the French hierarchy wish 
to impress upon the electors of France as strongly as possible 
that the Church definitely disapproves of the politics of the 
Action Francaise.—D.G. 
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For many reasons a whole-hearted welcome will 
be given to Father Brodrick’s Life of Blessed 
Robert Bellarmine.’ The profound sanctity of the 
great controversialist was a legacy to the Church 
which has long called for recognition and accla- 
mation; and all Catholic students have felt deep 
gratitude to the Holy See for raising this great mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus to the altars of the Church. 
The new Beatus will rightly become a fitting patron 
in these days of missionary need. The period of his 
life was, roughly speaking, the hour when the great 
schism in modern Europe was becoming stabilised. 
Looking back now over the intervening centuries, we 
see him as one of the last great warriors in defence 
of the old Church of Christendom, before the night 
of the Reformation had settled down upon us. After 
his day the Church withdrew in large measure from 
the guidance of Northern Europe, and a situation 
arose in which Catholicism stood enclosed and in a 
state of siege. Even into the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, when the siege had to some extent 
been raised, the Church seemed to have been passed 
by, and half Europe stood determined to forget it. 
During this long period intermittent warfare has con- 
tinued, and in the ephemeral and local controversies 
Catholic writers have mainly drawn on the armoury 
fashioned by Robert Bellarmine. 

But the northern nations, until quite recently, went 
another way, and only in our generation have men 


1The Life and Work of Blessed Robert Bellarmine. By 
James Brodrick, S.J., with an Introduction by His Eminence 
Card. Ehrle, S.J. Two vols. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd., 1928. Price 30/-). 
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begun to see that the way was false, and has led us 
all towards chaos. The mental discord of modern 
times, the materialisation of human life, the degrada- 
tion and mechanicalising of men, which we have seen 
as the outcome of the so-called scientific age, these 
things and, above all, the despair that has invaded 
the soul, are now strident enough witness that the 
road was wrong. The last thirty years have seen 
bewildered men looking back beyond the abyss, artists 
envying the Middle Ages, craftsmen dreaming of the 
ancient guilds, and even sectarian clerics crying aloud 
for authority. We in the Church are beginning to 
take up again our ancient glories. Our recent past 
has been sombre enough under a genuine period of 
Dark Ages, until heralds like Leo XIII, Pius X, 
and Cardinal Mercier called back to life the great 
principles and the great order, which for four cen- 
turies men have trodden under foot. The name of 
Blessed Robert Bellarmine is rightly to be honoured, 
and the two volumes of his life by Fr. Brodrick are 
a first effort to state adequately the general conditions 
- debate in which the Reformation period chose its 
ate. 

The author of the life has quite rightly emphasised 
the spiritual greatness of Robert Bellarmine. The 
profound piety of the saintly Jesuit, his intense 
reverence for authority, his heroic love of the Church, 
his complete unworldliness are traits of his character 
which are now seen in clear definition. His personal 
love of God and his vivid sense of the divine Presence 
were the key to his character; and we can appreciate 
the spiritual quality of his obedience to authority, 
all the more that we see it is but the expression of 
his individual union with the Head Who is Christ. 
In so far as Fr. Brodrick was concerned with a Saint, 
he has done his work well; from this point of view 
the biography will stand. We could have wished 
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that the author were as well equipped to give us a 
true history of the theologian who was Bellarmine, 
and of the philosopher too. There were complexities 
in the life of the saint, immediate pressures upon him, 
and subtle responses to these by him which his new 
biographer has preferred almost to ignore. There- 
fore, it seems desirable here to delay somewhat on 
certain omissions and defects in the life, of which 
Fr. Brodrick seems hardly aware. We do so the 
more deliberately because we are more and more 
convinced that the most important debate is always 
the theologians’ debate. Someone has said that all 
political conflict is at root really religious conflict. 
We dare to suggest that the most important, the most 
significant problem in Bellarmine’s life was the theo- 
logian’s problem. We refer of course to the 
dispute about grace, a matter that had occupied the 
central place in the thought of the theologians for 
centuries back. Of that problem there had been 
worked out mainly by St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
a profound but difficult solution. In the time of the 
Reformation apostasy, a new answer was put forward, 
largely under the provocation of Lutheran attacks. 
From the ephemera] and accidental conflict between 
the Church and her opponents, there arose a stern 
dispute among the theologians themselves, a dis- 
pute whose dire effects Fr. Brodrick seems hardly 
to realise. But Blessed Robert Bellarmine’s place 
in the debate is of immeasurable significance, and in 
reading through the new biography we have been 
forced to confess that the chapter dealing with the 
controversy on grace, the nineteenth chapter, is ex- 
tremely misleading, and is even far from just to the 
great Cardinal himself. 

We purpose, therefore, in the following pages to 
consider the biographer’s thesis in that most impor- 
tant section; with the submission that when a second 
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edition is prepared for the press, the nineteenth chap. 
ter should be considerably re-written. 

The main thesis in the chapter is to show to his 
uninformed readers that Bellarmine was a Molinist 
born and bred, that he defended the doctrine of Les- 
sius, and that he sowed the seeds of that system of 
grace fully developed later by Suarez under the name 
of Congruism. Here incidentally we regret the 
author’s gratuitous introduction of personal reflexions 
upon the motives of opponents. It is worse than idle 
to give us the picture of Bafiez ‘who harboured no 
love for the Society of Jesus,’ and who, after che 
publication of Molina’s Concordia ‘ naturally began 
to like the Jesuits less than ever, if that were pos- 
sible.” This sort of thing is unworthy, and hardly 
gives promise of a calm judgment on the discussion. 
Further at the end of the same chapter we are told that 
Molina’s Coucordia emerged from the conflict un- 
scathed, ‘ not one of its 300,000 words being censured 
or condemned by the Pope,’ and ‘every impartial 
student must surely admit Molina’s claim to more 
than divided honours.’ 

We shall consequently try to discover first of all 
whether Bellarmine ever held the new doctrines of 
Molina. If he did, was there any change in his 
opinion? If he did not, why did he do his utmost 
to defend Molina in the disputations held before the 
Pope? Secondly, we shall have certain notes to 
make on Bellarmine’s attitude during the disputations. 
Thirdly, we shall see whether the doctrine of Molina 
emerged unscathed from the conflict. 


(1) Bellarmine’s doctrines on Grace and 
Predestination. 


It is a plain historical fact that Bellarmine, when 
professor of theology at Louvain, taught the old doc- 
trine of St. Augustine and St. Thomas on grace and 
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predestination. In 1585, Lessius changed that doc- 
tine, and began to propound a new theory. That 
Bellarmine followed the teaching of St. Augustine 
nd St. Thomas is testified by the Louvain theolo- 
gans who launched a censure against Lessius. In 
his reply to the censure, Lessius did not deny the 
fact, but he contended that Bellarmine, on further 
«amination of the question, had retracted his former 
thesis. The Louvain theologians thereupon accused 
Lessius of bad faith in his reply to their censure and 
fatly denied the retractation asserted gratuitously and 
vithout proof. Lessius made no attempt to produce 
the recantation, if such existed; so that, not unde- 
servedly, he stood convicted of a false statement of 
fact. In later days Gabriel Henao, S.J., endeavoured 
to help the lost cause of Lessius by asserting that a 
document was written by Bellarmine in defence of 
Lessius during the Louvain trouble, and was pre- 
served in the archives of the Society at Rome. If 
this was so, we can most reasonably ask why such a 
document was not produced to clear Lessius of an 
untruth. 

Moreover, why did not the theologians of the So- 
ciety defending Molina produce the document in 1601, 
when the teaching of Bellarmine was being continu- 
ously quoted against Molina! 

That the Molinist doctrine of grace (efficacious ab 
extrinseco) was rejected by Blessed ‘Robert Bellar- 
mine, is clear enough from Controv. De Gratia et 
Lib. Arb. lib. i, cp. 12. The Cardinal says quite 
categorically : ‘ This opinion is altogether alien from 
the doctrine of St. Augustine, and as far as I know 
from the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures.’ He pro- 
ceeds to prove this by numerous texts taken from the 
works of St. Thomas, and from the Old and New 
Testaments. He adds: ‘ This opinion strikes at the 
very foundations of Divine Predestination, which St. 
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Augustine most solidly proves from the Holy Scrip. 
tures.’ Furthermore, the doctrine of gratuitous pre. 
destination against which Molina argues with many 
specious arguments, is established by Bellarmine thus 
(Controv. loc. cit. lib. 2, ep. 9): ‘ On our part nothing 
can be assigned as a reason for predestination. . 
We say no reason can be assigned in order to exclude 
not only merit properly so-called, but also to exclude 
a prevision by God of, the good use of the free-will, 
or of the good use of grace, or of both; even though 
it be asserted that by merit is intended only merit 
de congruo, and that it is not a true cause, but only a 
condition of the predestination of him who is pre- 
destined.’ In cap. ii (loc. cit.) Blessed Robert thus 
continues: ‘ Not only the Holy Fathers assert this, 
but the more ancient and more learned of them... . 
say that this doctrine is a part of Catholic Faith, and 
reject the contrary as Pelagian.” He concludes in 
this manner: ‘ Hence the Holy See, not once but a 
second and third time against the last traces of Pela- 
gianism decreed the doctrine in defence of grace and 
predestination; so that this doctrine must be said to 
be not the opinion of certain doctors, but the faith 
of the Catholic Church. . . .’ 

These quotations from the works of this great Jesuit 
are strong enough proof that he rejected the doctrine 
of both Lessius and Molina. In the condemnation 
of Molina’s Coxcordia by the board of theologians, 
Bellarmine is many times cited in the censures in 
refutation of Molina’s doctrine; and we are startled 
that Fr. Brodrick would have his readers innocently 
believe that Bellarmine himself held the new theory ! 
It is worth the trouble to glance at a few instances. 

The censure launched by the board of theologians 
against the second proposition of Molina taken from 
the Concordia (q. 14, art. 13, disp. 7; also dispp. 10 
and 11) quotes Bellarmine (De Grat. et lib. arbitr., 
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ib. vi, cp. 1, Lect.: ‘ His igitur’) thus: ‘ Cardinal 
jellarmine asks the question, ‘‘ whether he who hears 
; preacher, or himself reads a doctrine revealed by 
jod, and is sufficiently persuaded of the truth of 
siracles or of other testimony whereby the truth pro- 
osed for belief is rendered credible, can believe that 
uth without a special divine illustration?’’ To this 
uestion the Cardinal replies: This is one of the 
rrors of the Pelagians, that man can believe without 
i special grace of God.’ 


In refutation of the third proposition of Molina 
aken bodily from the Concordia (qu. 14, a. 13, dispp. 
io and 11), and condemned by the censors, Bellar- 
nine is again quoted. The censure runs thus: 
‘Card. Bellarmine (De Grat. et lib. art. lib. 2, 
lap. 1) says this proposition is the doctrine of the 
Pelagians, and of those who supported Pelagianism 
n France, namely Cassian and Faustus. That this 
s so, is manifest from St. Augustine (lib. 1, ad. 
Bonifac. etc.). The meaning given by Molina to 
lhe words of John i: ‘‘ He gave them the power to 
become sons of God,’’ the Lord Cardinal declares 
loc. cit., cap. 3) to be the meaning given to the words 
by the Pelagians and the semi-Pelagians ; and of this, 
Prosper speaks in his letter to St. Augustine, the 
latter himself refuting this doctrine in the book De 
lono perseverantiae, cap. 8, etc. ; rejecting the whole 
of this proposition as absolutely contrary to faith and 
the Holy Scripture.’ 


In the condemnation of Molina’s fourth proposition, 
taken from the Concordia (qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 9 and 
disp. 43), Bellarmine is again cited in refutation of 
Molina. The censure runs thus: ‘ Card. Bellarmine 
(loc. cit., lib. 2, cap. 1) says this doctrine is Pelagian, 
etc.; St. Prosper says the same in Epist. ad S. Aug. 
Also St. Augustine (Contra. Jul. Pelag., lib. iv, 
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-, 8) rejects the same doctrine as opposed to the 
aith. * 

In refutation of the fifth proposition of Molina 
taken from the Concordia (qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 10, 
lect. 1) and condemned by the censors, Bellarmine 
is again quoted against Molina. The words of the 
censure begin thus: ‘:This proposition seems to 
be asserted against the express definition of the Coun- 
cil of Orange, ii. can. 4 and 6. It was also 
taught by Cassian, as is evident from St. Pros- 
per (Contra. Collat., cap. 16) and from St. Augus- 
tine (ad Simplic., lib. 2, qu..2). Likewise, Card. 
Bellarmine asserts it to be the error of Cassian and 
Faustus (loc. cit., lib. vi, cap. 8).’ 

In refutation of the xinth proposition of Molina 
taken from the Concordia (qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 9) and 
condemned, Bellarmine is again cited. He says (loc. 
cit., cap. 9, sect., Hac igitur): ‘Calvin and Kemnitz 
assert that the common opinion of theologians is that 
before the infusion of grace, there precede in man 
certain good, although weak, desires. But this is not 
the doctrine of theologians, but of Cassian and Faus- » 
tus, which doctrine St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura, 
Gregory of Rimini, John Capreolus, and other scho- 
lastic doctors reject and refute.’ 

Against the ¢enth proposition of Molina, taken from 
the Concordia (qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 14 and 19, 
membr. 6) also condemned, Bellarmine is again 
quoted (De Gratia et Lib. Arbitr., lib. vi, cap. 7), 
Here he refutes Molina’s doctrine from the Holy 
Scriptures, from St. Augustine, and ultimately 
proves that such doctrine is the heresy of Pelagius. 

Against the twentieth proposition of Molina, taken 
from the Concordia (qu. 23, art. 4 and 5, disp. 1, 
membr. 11; also qu. 22, art. 4; and qu. 23, art. 4) and 
condemned, Bellarmine is again quoted : ‘ Wherefore 
Card. Bellarmine (loc. cit., lib. 2) strenuously de- 
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fends the doctrine of St. Augustine on gratuitous pre- 
destination, which Molina outrageously impugns, 
showing that such doctrine is not the opinion of cer- 
tain doctors, but the faith of the Catholic Church.’ 

The above few instances are sufficient to show 
Blessed Robert Bellarmine’s opposition to the new 
theory of Lessius and Molina. But the question then 
arises, how comes it that he who was a strenuous 
defender of the ancient teaching should during the 
later famous controversy have turned round in the 
debate? It is an unquestionable fact that he did then 
with all his strength defend Molina. The simple ex- 
planation is that Bellarmine was a most loyal and de- 
voted member of his Order. He knew that the whole 
reputation of the Society was at stake, and that, 
should the cause of Molina with which the Society 
had become unfortunately identified, collapse, it 
meant not only a severe disaster to his fellow-reli- 
gious, but perhaps ruin for their work and their future. 
From his love, therefore, for his Order, and at the 
advice (not to say command) of its highest superior, 
he worked his utmost to prevent the condemnation 
of Molina, not indeed believing Molina’s theory to be 
true, but strenuously arguing that it might be pro- 
bable. It is, therefore, a true conclusion drawn by 
his biographer that Blessed Robert was not what dis- 
putants might call a ‘turncoat,’ but for reasons dif- 
ferent from those given by Fr. Brodrick on p. 31. 
He could have been so named had he really become 
Molinist, yet Fr. Brodrick imagines it might have 
been so, had he become Thomist! 


(2) Mutilations in Bellarmine’s Works. 


_ For the enlightenment of the readers of the new 
biography, it will be well to call to mind certain 
changes in the text of Blessed Robert’s works, known 
as Controversies—revisions which were certainly not 
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made by the author himself, but by other hands. This 
will also serve to show whether Bellarmine ever held 
the new Molinist doctrine, and whether he ever de. 
fended Lessius. It shows also to what measures even 
good men can be coerced by the pressing importunities 
of the immediate need. 

When the Louvain trouble had to a certain extent 
quietened down there was question of publishing the 
Controversies of Blessed Robert in Germany. But 
certain of his opinions greatly displeased the editors, 
German brethren of the Society, and these opinions 
they incontinently changed and mutilated. Fuligatti 
and Petra-Sancta, his fellow religious and _ bio- 
graphers, tell us in the Life (lib. 2, cap. 5): ‘ When 
the volumes of the Controversies were made ready 
for publication, not only ‘‘ with equanimity ”’ (as he 
testified to Benedict Justinian), but even “‘ with hil- 
arity ’’ he suffered a few opinions to be changed by 
the Fathers of the Society in Germany, that the work 
might be more serviceable against the heretics.’ Fr. 
Brodrick, in his endeavour to exonerate the German 
editors, says (p. 34) that the doctoring or suppression 
of passages too favourable to the system of Bajiez is 
a gratuitous theory; and that sufficient evidence has 
been given to enable the reader to form his own 
judgment on the matter. That this is not a gratuitous 
theory is proved first of all by Fuligatti and Petra- 
Sancta, who extol the modesty and humility of Bel- 
larmine in having acquiesced in the mutilations of 
his text. We also learn from the same writers of 
Bellarmine’s life (lib. 2, cap. 5) that the revision of 
his works for the Cologne edition, 1620, was in great 
measure due to the advice of his best of friends, Mut. 
Vitellesci, and often to Benedictus Justinianus and 
Andreas Endemon-Joannes, from the time that Vitel- 
lesci became General of the Society. But amidst the 
counsels of his friends, we are told, he would say 
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every now and then: ‘I have thought differently, but 
your judgment is best.’ ’ 

Now it is certain that the opinions which, it is 
asserted, would be more serviceable against heretics 
are the Molinist opinions. Hence the writers of 
Bellarmine’s life observe (lib. 3, cap. ult.) that his 
superiors took upon themselves the defence of 
Molina’s teaching against the attacks of its oppo- 
nents, since they judged it to be specially suitable 
for the extirpation of the heresies of the age. It is 
also certain that Bellarmine, although he suffered the 
aforesaid mutilation of his works, did not altogether 
approve of the abominable censure of the Dominican 
doctrine as Calvinistic and Lutheran (De Gratia et 
lib. Arb., lib. 4, cp. 14), and that he, therefore, wished 
the censure to be expunged from the Venice edition 
of 1599, adding that henceforth the publishers should 
print his works according to this one exemplar. 

It is also certain from the Acts of the Congregation 
De Auxiliis (in the document handed in to the Con- 
gregation, March 26, 1601) that Bellarmine imparted 
to Card. Asculano that only by inadvertence the cor- 
rection of the other place (loc. cit., lib. 1, cp. 2), in 
which the same censure occurs, was omitted.* It is 
also certain (and Fr. Brodrick omits to mention the 


2* Sentiebam ego aliter, sed judicium vestrum optimum est ’ 
(Vita. lib 2, cap. 5). 

8’ When Gregory de Valencia and Christopher Cobos, the two 
Jesuit advocates for the time being, made appeal to the two 
texts in Bellarmine’s works in defence of the 15th proposition 
of Molina which was condemned by the Board of Censors, 
Didacus Alvarez and Thomas de Lemos replied, without protest 
from any quarter : ‘ As regards the two texts quoted from the 
works of the illustrious Bellarmine, we reply that, after further 
consideration, he expunged the aforesaid censure, cited from 
Book IV, from the Venice edition ; but by inadvertence, did not 
expunge the censure from Book I, cap. 12, as the most I!lus- 
trious communicated to another illustrious Cardinal,’ namely to 
Asculano who openly attested the fact. 
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fact) that in the mutilated work done by an alien hand, 
not all the parts of the treatise De Gratia et Lib. Arb. 
are made to agree with each other. The German in- 
terpolators neglected, rather hurriedly, to make all 
the changes necessary ; so. that, much to the confusion 
. of the reader, he will read in one place that a certain 
doctrine is heretical, yet in another place that it is the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, is more probable, and in 
agreement with reason and the Holy Scriptures! In 
one place, the Molinist system is said to be contrary 
to the Sacred Scriptures and to St. Augustine; in 
another place, to be in agreement! Thus again, in 
the mutilated edition published at Ingoldstat in 1592, 
and afterwards at Lyons in 1593, concerning the 
Dominican thesis of grace intrinsically efficacious we 
read (De Grat. et Lib. Arb., lib. 1, cap. 12): ‘ This 
opinion seems to me either to agree wholly with the 
error of Calvin and Luther, or to differ very little from 
that error, etc.,’ and (lib. iv, cap. 14): ‘ The doctrine 
which asserts predetermination in the will does not 
seem to me, in words, to be distinguished from the 
doctrine of heretics denying free will.’ Yet in other 
places in the same treatise we read the very opposite ! 
Thus, in lib. iv, cap. 11: ‘ It must be noted that the 
will can be inclined by God to seek or avoid some- 
thing in four ways. Firstly, efficiently and physically, 
directly moving and determining it to one course. For 
if it (the will) can determine itself, why cannot God 
also determine it?‘ Secondly, efficaciously, indeed, 

* Words resembling those of Cardinal du Perron to Ferdinand 
de Bastido : ‘Quare non potest Deus dare gratiam per se et abso- 
lute victricem?’ This, much to the consternation of Bastido, the 
Jesuit advocate, who was witness of how the Cardinal fought 
for the cause of Molina during the disputations. Rather like 
Bellarmine himself, du Perron during the controversy seems to 
have been a Molinist publicly only; partly out of loyalty to the 


cause of the Society, and partly as ambassador of Henry IV of 
France who had espoused the cause of Molina. 
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but through the medium of a form which is impressed 
in the will. Since by the infusion of grace and the 
virtues, by it (the form), He inclines the will to per- 
form good actions. And of these ways St. Thomas 
speaks in De Veritate, qu. 22, a. 8.’ In the same 
book we read again (cap. 16): ‘ Another way of har- 
monising free will with the divine co-operation, a way 
perhaps even more probable, is the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, who teaches that the divine co-operation 
concurs with secondary causes in such wise that He 
not only gave to them and conserves their operative 
powers, but also moves and applies them to act, as 
may be seen in Summa Theol., i, qu. 105, a. 5; and 
in Contra Gentes, lib. iii, cap. 70, and in De Potentia 
iii, a. 7, which doctrine appears most to conform both 
to Scripture, which says: ‘‘we have our being in 
God, and live and move in Him’”’ (Acts xvii), and to 
reason, and to the relation existing between the first 
cause and secondary causes.’ 

Finally, it is also certain, as we have already 
pointed out, that when Bellarmine lectured publicly 
on Divine Grace at Louvain, he taught the opposite 
to Lessius and Hamel, and hence to Molina. This 
is clear enough not only from the above citations from 
his works, which were passed over hurriedly by the 
mutilators of his text, but it is evidenced also from 
the preface to the censure launched against Lessius 
by the Louvain University: ‘ Nor is it forgotten by 
the learned what Robert Bellarmine not long ago from 
the same chair thought of such arguments in his 
public teaching: the manifest contrary and opposite 
of what you (Lessius) teach.” The Venice edition 
was printed again at Venice in 1602, at Paris in 1608, 
twice at Cologne in 1605 and 1620—in all of which 
editions the above-named emendations occur, and in 
which one may still read the censure of the Molinist 
doctrine. 
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It seems to us, then, quite gratuitous and unproved 
to assert that Blessed Robert Bellarmine ever em- 
braced the new doctrine known as Molinism, or that 
he ever abandoned the teaching of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas which he held with such vigour 
both in his public lectures and in his works. But from 
the deep affection for the Order of which he was a 
member, and from loyalty to its fame, he strove 
zealously to avert the condemnation of Molina’s doc- 
trine, with which unhappily the Society had become 
largely identified. Condemnation would have meant 
disaster to the Society and to the splendid missionary 
labours of his confréres. 

Perhaps the chief honour that could be shown to the 
new Beatus would be the publishing of an edition of 
the Controversies in its unadulterated form, as he 
himself wrote it, freed from the interpolations and 
mutilations which have marred the work. We would 
— that Fr. Brodrick might undertake such a labour 
of love. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


ZELRED WuitTacre, O.P. 





ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


N 1862 Henry Adams was a guest of Monckton 

Milnes at Fryston: Laurence Oliphant, Sterling 
of Keir will not detain us, although we owe to the 
future Sir William Sterling-Maxwell a definition 
worthy to rank with Max Beerbohm’s visit to The 
Pines, Putney, and with George Meredith’s Daumier 
lithograph of Theodore Watts Dunton. 

‘The fourth [man] was a boy, or had the look of 
one, though in fact a year older than Adams himself. 
He resembled in action—and in this trait was remotely 
followed, a generation later, by another famous young 
man, Robert Louis Stevenson—a tropical bird, high- 
crested, long-beaked, quick-moving, with rapid utter- 
ance and screams of humour, quite unlike any English 
lark or nightingale. One could hardly call him a 
crimson macaw among owls, and yet no ordinary con- 
trast availed. Milnes introduced him as Mr. Alger- 
non Swinburne. The name suggested nothing. 
Milnes was always unearthing new coins and trying 
to give them currency . . . . Conversation ran first 
to Oliphant who told his dramatic story simply, and 
from him the talk drifted off into other channels, until 
Milnes thought it time to bring Swinburne out. . . 
For the rest of the evening Swinburne figured alone; 
the end of dinner made the monologue only freer, for 
in 1862, even when ladies were not in the house, 
smoking was forbidden, and guests usually smoked in 
the stables or the kitchen; but Monckton Milnes was 
a licensed libertine who let his guests smoke in 
Adams’s bedroom, since Adams was an American- 
German barbarian ignorant of manners; and there 
after dinner all sat—or lay—till far into the night, 
listening to the rush of Swinburne’s talk. In a long 
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experience, before or after, no one ever approached 
it; yet one had heard accounts of the best talking of 
the time, and read accounts of talkers in all time, 
among the rest, of Voltaire, who seemed to approach 
nearest the pattern,’ 

That Swinburne was altogether new to the three 
types of men of the world before him; that he seemed 
to them quite original, wildly eccentric, astonishingly 
gifted, and consolingly droll, Adams could see; but 
what more he was, even Milnes hardly dared say. 
They could not believe his incredible memory and 
knowledge of literature, classic, medieval, and 
modern ; his faculty of reciting a play of Sophocles or 
a play of Shakespeare, forward or backward, from 
end to beginning; or Dante, or Villon, or Victor 
Hugo. They knew not what to make of his rhetorical 
recitation of his own unpublished ballads,—Faustine, 
the Four boards of the coffin lid, the Ballad of Bur. 
dens—which he declaimed as though they were books 
of the Iliad. . . . The story of his first day as a 
member of Professor Stubbs’s household was profes- 
sionally clever farce, if not high comedy, in a young 
man who could write a Greek ode or a Provencal chan- 
son as easily as an English quatrain. 

Late at night when the symposium broke up, Ster- 
ling of Keir wanted to take with him to his chamber 
a copy of Queen Rosamund, the only volume Swin- 
burne had then published, which was on the library 
table, and Adams offered to light him down with his 
solitary bedroom candle. All the way, Sterling was 
ejaculating explosions of wonder, until at length, at 
the foot of the stairs and at the climax of his imagina- 
tion, he paused, and burst out: He’s a cross between 
the devil and the Duke of Argyll.* 

Twenty years later, in a Paris hotel, when I was as 
ignorant of the Devil as of the Duke of Argyll, I be- 

* The Education of Henry Adams (Constable, 1919). 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne 


held the quivering poet clawing the seat of his chair, 
and if at all birdlike, like a bird in captivity. At 171 
still fancied the year of his birth, 1837, and the date of 
the publication of Poems and Ballads as starting points 
in the world’s history. ‘Ah, George Meredith is nine 
years older,’ or ‘ So and so died before he could have 
delighted in Anactoria or Laus Veneris; he never re- 
peated to himself and like the panther’s feet the feet 
of love! He never smilingly said : Venus has no girl, 
no front of female curl... .’ I was capable of such 
thoughts. Already at the Lycée I had teased the 
English master, excellent Mr. Harris, with my ques- 
tions: ‘What does fruitless fruit signify in Atalanta 
in Calydon?’ Mr. Harris explained joylessly and 
added : ‘ It is like Tennyson’s love of love and hate 
of hate.’ 

The poet was deaf : but what did his deafness mat- 
ter, of what did it deprive me? I wanted him to speak, 
even of Victor Hugo. I had no desire to be heard. 

He wrote to me some letters which I treasured for 
a while, and then gave away in sudden gusts of friend- 
liness. The last remaining, probably the longest, 
each of the four pages characteristically containing 
more than the preceding, was offered, after some 
battledore and F swerve at Weybridge, to Bernard 
Partridge. 

The Pines, Putney, would I am sure have remained 
unseen by us (save through the faithful account of 
Max’) had not Theodore Watts Dunton, the small man 
with a huge moustache, the walrus man, ‘cosy and 
hirsute,’ asked us to lunch there. That must have 
been more than thirty years after Henry Adams’s 
Fryston experience. Nothing of the tropical bird, 
nothing of the captive bird—but rather a king in 
exile, a king like one of the Crystal Palace Kings of 


2 And Even Now. By Max Beerbohm. 1920. 
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England, quite, quite deaf, battered, very courteous, 
and pathetically counting the drops of beer in his 
tankard, bowing to his benevolent jailor, the solicitor- 
poet-critic-novelist, the pedicure of the muses as 
George Meredith described him. The pedicure of the 
muses .. . . In George Meredith’s manner of speech 
each syllable of that sentence was itself many-footed. 
Theodore Watts had lived at the feet of Gabriel 
Rossetti, had he not? ‘ 

In due course Theodore Watts came to lunch to 
meet Lady Gregory. We had, in the careless cruelty 
of youth, told her she would see in five minutes the 
man Meredith had indelibly drawn as the pedicure of 
the muses. Theodore Watts had not wiped his walrus 
moustache many times before he embarked upon a 
long anecdote against Eric Mackay, who had written 
in a newspaper that Swinburne had large feet. 

‘Large feet, Mr. Swinburne.’ He paused. We 
blushed, we looked down. He went on: ‘I can as- 
sure you,’ he affirmed, ‘ Mr. Swinburne has tiny feet.’ 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


What! did we see on Golgotha to make 

A paradox to consecrate our youth? 
There, keeping back the sullen threatening crowd, 
We saw the spears of Rome around the Truth. 


ELIzABETH BELLOC. 





THE STATUS AND ETHICS OF THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


[An Open LETTER TO AN ADVOCATE. | 


Dear X, 

I take it that an obligation is laid upon me, when 
you who have honoured me by being my pupil, still 
further honour me by the following request; which 
for the benefit of casual readers I will set down at 
length. You write :— 


‘Yesterday I spent the whcle afternoon with Mr. Jus- 
tice Y. He was my master in the Law. 

‘ He is full of anxiety for the future: for the whole 
ethical position of Judge, Advocate, Solicitor and Witness. 
It is quite a new anxiety to him; the fruit of his experience 
on the Bench, ! fancy. 

‘It is clear that something must be done by a Master 
of Ethics. Now as you have been dealing with these mat- 
ters in St. Thomas during the year, they will be fresh in 
your mind. 

‘Will you be good enough to write an essay on the 
Ethics of Advocacy? You told us during your lectures on 
the Summa of St. Thomas that you looked to the profes- 
sions of Law and Medicine by the retention and the restora- 
tion of their traditions to save the State. 

* One of these professions now asks you of your charity 
to give it back a statement of its tradition and its own 
ethical ideal.’ 


I have said that this request honours all too much 
the one to whom it is addressed. But I need hardly 
add that it honours still more the one by whom it 
was addressed. Let me forget my own limitations 
in "4 attempt to offer you the intellectual alms you 
see 

It is the name you mention in your letter that re- 
assures me against my limitations. St. Thomas 
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Aquinas has deserved well of the men who have 
wedded the Law. In his Summa Theologica he has 
given the jurists of all time what had not been given 
them even by the jurists of Byzantium. The jurists 
who bequeathed to posterity the Justinian Code gave 
a Code; in his treatise De Lege St. Thomas gave a 
Science of Law. That he composed this unique 
treatise at Bologna, the classical home of Law as a 
Science, is but a guarantee that he was helping men 
of the future to build, by himself building, upon the 
men of the past. No thinker, not even Plato or 
Aristotle, had been his pioneer in this Science. Yet 
almost all thinkers, and not merely Plato or Aristotle, 
gave something to the synthesis which his master- 
mind made of Law. Into that synthesis were welded 


all the great principles of all the ultimate sciences: 


not only the practical wisdom of Rome, but all the 
psychology and ethics and metaphysics of Greece; 
and all the faith and vision of the followers of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ. 


* * * * * 


For the purpose of clear thinking we may define 
status (or office) as ‘ permanent social position resting 
on permanent social services.’ In other words, it is 
a totality of social rights growing out of a totality 
of social duties. 

The primary social status is that of parenthood 
within wedlock. Only such parenthood gives to the 
commonwealth the fundamental social service of 
BEING. 

The secondary states do not give Being, but only 
this or that mode of WELL BEING. These states 
or offices or professions are three :—the Legal, the 
Medical, the Ecclesiastical. 

Of these the primary in time, though not perhaps 
in importance, is the Legal State or Profession. It 
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The Status and Ethics of the Legal Profession 


s undeniable that the Law is a necessary estate be- 
ause man, being a Social Animal, and social action 
seeding the ordering or ordinance of a common will 
r law, there must be some of the community who will 
scertain and promulgate and apply the Law. 


To the Legal Profession, as a Guild or Union (akin 
» a Trade Union) is entrusted the custody of that 
seneral Justice which issues in Law. Not that the 
udiciary is legislative or executive; but that the 
egal profession as such must give its scientific guid- 
mce both to the legislature that promulgates, and 
» the executive that applies, the promulgated law. 


Hereupon you may consider the importance of the 
egal profession in the importance to its subject- 
natter—namely, Law. Few words are for the moment 
nore used by men of other sciences; yet few words 
ire more apt to be misunderstood and misapplied by 
ill save by the men whose profession and science 
issentially and directly deal with Law. 


Grave hurt came to the Sciences, both Physical and 
Psychical, when the scientists sought to unify their 
empiric findings by a category borrowed from the 
legal science. To the jurist LAW is not a fixed 
unalterable thing. As the expression of WILL, and 
indeed of FREE WILL, it admits of new adjust- 
nents to changing circumstances. Again, exception 
and privileges are of its very essence. All this flexi- 
bility of Law the jurist understands. But the Scien- 
list, in taking over from the jurist the category of 
LAW, failed to understand, as jurists understand, 
the need of modifying the rigidity of a general rule 
with the principle of exception and privilege. Had 
the scientists understood Law, as understood by the 
jurists, we should have been spared the irrational 
theory of iron laws of nature which admit of no ex- 
ceptions. In other words, the lengthy mid-Victorian 
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discussions on the possibility of miracle (é.e., excep- 
tion) would have been obviously irrelevant. 

For this, reason it seems not impossible that if the 
modern physical and psychical scientists are to find 
themselves, they must be helped to self-help by the 
men who have made and still understand the term 
and concept LAW. 


* * * * * 


The Legal Profession, like the ecclesiastical and 
the medical professions, has social rights and even a 
social dignity of its own. Its primary right is that of 
self-determination. It is an imperium in imperio, 
choosing whom it will for full citizenship in its king- 
dom. The legal profession alone determines who 
shall belong and on what educational and even social 
conditions they shall belong to the legal profession. 
It communicates—and excommunicates !—its privi- 
leges. 

Moreover, its full citizens, the Judges, have a fixed 
and high social position; to which with a fine exercise 
of justice is attached a salary or wage sufficient to 
— the inviolability and dignity of the judicial 
office. 

Enshrined within these outer forms there is more 
medievalism than is often readily acknowledged by 
the student of legal history. Towards the saline of 
an advocate, and therefore still more towards the 
making of the judge, as towards the making of a 
monk, must go the noviciate, during which the novice, 
whether monk or advocate, must show the qualities 
befitting his craft. When the noviciate is drawing to 
a close he is examined and voted on by the Guild of 
Monks or Jurists. If they judge him fit for the craft, 
of serving the Court of Heaven or pleading in the 
Court of Law, he is admitted to profession, and is 
officially given an outer garment or habit as a token 
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of the status he holds before his fellow-citizens. In 
England the robes of advocate and judge are among 
the most honoured badges of social rank. 


* * * * x 


And now I touch with diffidence the saying which | 
almost startled you when first I uttered it in a lecture 
on the Summa of St. Thomas. To quote your own 
written words : ‘ You told us during your lectures on 
the Summa that you looked to the professions of Law 
and Medicine, by the retention and restoration of 
their traditions and ideals, to save the State.’ 

That word of, mine, as it was not uttered casually, 
is still the conviction of my mind; which would stand 
unshaken even if the two great professions did not 
keep their high traditions—and the State was lost! 

To explain fully this uttered conviction would need 
a book; whereas I have but a page. Be patient with 
me whilst I attempt the impossible task of compress- 
ing without killing a vital issue. 

All that has been hitherto said means that the 
almost sacred profession or status of the jurist is 
social position granted for social service. This ser- 
vice is the safeguarding of justice by the human 
expedient of Law. 

LAW has been nobly defined in terms of Justice 
as: Ars boni et aequi. 

To give this good and just thing to the citizens is 
the indispensable social service rendered by the legal 
profession. Hence just as the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion is the custodian of Moral Goodness, and the 
medical profession is the custodian of ‘Bodily Health, 
so is the legal profession the custodian of Social 
Justice. 

But this wardenship over justice has ultimate and 
exacting duties; because the wardens of justice must 
see that legislation must be justice, or it is not law. 
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St. Thomas gives us the principles we need in 
these words: ‘ /us divinum, quod est ex gratia, non 
tollit jus humanum quod est ex naturali ratione’ 
(Summa, 1* 2%, Qu. 10, Art. 10). The divine law 
cannot contradict human law based on natural reason. 
Again, when dealing with the maxim : Quod principi 
placuit legis habet vigorem, Aquinas explains: 
‘Voluntas de his quae imperantur, ad hoc quod legis 
rationem habeat, oportet quod sit aliqua ratione regu- 
lata; Et hoc modo intelligitur quod voluntas principis 
habet vigorem legis; alioguin voluntas principis magis 
esset iniquitas quam lex’ (ibid., 1°, 2%, Qu. go, 
Art. 1, ad. 3). In other words, the ordinance of the 
Sovereign Will in order to be Law must be in accord- 
ance with Natural Reason or Justice; otherwise, it is 
‘iniquity’ rather than Law. Now if Law is the Art 
of Goodness and Equity, the custodians of Law are 
the enemies of inequity. 

The great social service, therefore, to be rendered 
by the legal profession is that of informing the com- 
mon conscience and sovereign power that any pro- 
posed legislation is or is not against natural justice or 
equity." Degradation must at last overwhelm a people 
whose jurists are so careless about natural equity that 
for them nothing is extra vires (beyond the powers) 
of the legislature; and that whatever is done by the 
sovereign power—whether a majority or a minority 
power—is well done. Such a confusion between Will 
and Good Will can end only with grievous hurt to the 
commonwealth. Not expediency nor compromise 
must be the decisive test of legislation; but confor- 
mity with natural Reason and the natural rights of 
men. If it be urged that this test is difficult to apply, 
we need only say that the building up of a Common- 


'See e.g. The criticism of the Statute of Frauds: XLIII, 
L.R.Q., p. 2, and Holdsworth History of English Law, Vol vi, 
396. 
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wealth of Freemen is a consummate feat, to be com- 
mitted only to the experts in the Avs Boni et Aequi 
—the Profession of the Law. If that profession fails 
to serve the commonwealth by the example of single- 
minded advocacy of Justice and Equity, the lesser 
arts and crafts will sicken even unto death. 

All this becomes crucial in these days when, as 
some men aver, not justice but material wealth has 
become the explicit aim of state-craft. Now, when 
a people begins to swerve from the way of justice, 
the three great professions are tempted to compro- 
mise. The ecclesiastical profession is tempted to 
make (or at least to call) evil good. The medical 
profession is tempted to make evil healthy. The 
legal profession is tempted to make evil lawful. And 
as the medical profession is chiefly tempted against 
the commandments ‘ Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery’ and ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ the legal profession 
is chiefly tempted in the matter of the commandments 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.’ 

So much, then, must the bonum et aequum be the 
aim of the legal profession that for no consideration 
must either the judge sell his judgment or the advo- 
cate sell his advocacy to what does hurt to an indi- 
vidual or the community. If the advocate knows with 
certainty that a cause is untrue in itself and hurtful 
either to an individual or the community, his counsel 
and pleading for that cause would be a direct co- 
operation with evil. Moreover, as he cannot know- 
ingly defend such an unjust cause even with facts 
that are true, so neither can he defend even a just 
cause with allegations that are untrue. No advocate 
can lie even to defend justice or truth. Still less can 
he (be he Counsel or Solicitor) suggest or elaborate 
a falsehood which under oath his client will substan- 
tiate as the truth. If this advocacy of or by untruth 
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is sold for a price, the craft of the lawyer is dragged 
in the mire, and the later satirist of Rome is found 
to be a prophet. Romae... . omnia cum pretio. 


* * ¥ * * 


Here we pass by a real though subtle transition 
into the second way whereby the traditions of the 
legal profession may help to save the State. The 
first tradition is the supremacy and inviolability of 
justice and truth. The second tradition of the pro. 
fession which serves justice and truth is that this 
service shall exclude a mere commercial attitude 
towards material wealth. 

This traditional attitude of the legal profession 
towards the reward of their services may be formu- 
lated thus : 

A man’s state should not be measured by his wealth 
but a man’s wealth should be measured by his state. 


It is the noble tradition of the Law that no true Judge 
or advocate should seek wealth rather than justice. 
We have not yet come upon such degraded days as 
would reject the medieval satire : 


‘Lex est defuncta 
Quia Judicis est manus uncta.”* 


That an avaricious lawyer is still fair game for 
modern satire is but a sign that the legal profession 
has as its ideal, not the pursuit of wealth, but a hunger 
and thirst after justice. This abstract view of the 
profession is confirmed by the fact that the men whose 
names are honourable in the history of the profession 
are conspicuous not for their wealth, but for their 
learning and integrity. Indeed, we should have ‘to 
search with lamps’ the records of the Law before 


? Which a modern satirist has translated : 
‘ The Law is deceased 
Since the Judge’s palm was greased’! 
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we could discover one who might be classed for his 
wealth with the money magnates of finance or trade. 

If we ventured to express the attitude of the legal 
profession towards wealth we could express it only 
in terms of a Living Wage—or again as a Just Price. 
And this Wage or Price of the judge or advocate is 
not a relationship of a person to a commodity (for 
this is a non-entity), but it is a relationship of a com- 
modity towards a person. Thus we have lately read 
in a pathetic ‘last message’ how a master of modern 
finance made £750,000 in one day. That such profit 
could be made in one day by one man, who added 
not one item to the country’s real wealth, is but a 
sign that the country’s organisation is diseased. There 
is no comparison between the unreal service of such 
a financier and the veal service of a learned and just 
advocate or judge. Yet it is still the tradition of the 
legal profession that these real services shall be re- 
compensed not by any measure of wealth which the 
man of law may demand, but by such reward simply 
as will enable him to live the honoured life of advocate 
or judge. ‘ Honour,’ says Adam Smith, ‘is a great 
part of the reward of all honourable employments.’ 

To sum up, I believe the Legal profession may 
help to save the State by a new affirmation of its old 
ideals, and by a strict adhesion to those two prin- 
ciples which are among its noblest traditions : 

First, Social Status based on Social Service; 
and, second, Reward based on Social Status. 


Vincent McNasp, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ‘ AcTIon FRANCAISE’ CONDEMNATION. By Denis Gwynn, 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 7/6.) 


Why should not the adjective ‘ exciting ’ be allowed to apply 
to works of history as well as to fiction? There are few 
stories which are not the more exciting for being true. But 
contemporary history is doubly exciting, when it is exciting at 
all, because we are left waiting for the events of a yet un- 
written chapter: and the Action Francaise Condemnation be- 
longs to the category of exciting books, of which Edwin Drood 
is the classical example. 

The Action Frangaise has for thirty years been a fighting 
force in French politics, and even more in French religion. 
After its earliest and most anti-Christian period it allied itself 
with the Catholic opposition to Dreyfus, and so shared with 
the bulk of French Catholics the honour or ignominy of the 
anti-Dreyfus campaign. Since those days, the alliance has 
been constantly augmented by the accession of Catholics to 
the movement, and in some cases by the support of eminent 
priests, and even prelates. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book is chiefly concerned with the final break- 
up of the alliance between the Positivist leaders and the 
majority of their Catholic followers caused by the recent Papal 
Condemnation. Mr. Gwynn relates the series of events which 
followed each other in rapid succession from the Belgian crisis 
of 1925 to the final mise a l’Index of the paper and of certain 
of the works of Maurras in January, 1927, All this is admir- 
ably told, and makes excellent reading; and if we venture to 
act here the part of a devil’s advocate it is in full consciousness 
that the strength of the devil’s case merely derives from the 
inevitable weaknesses of human nature, and is really impotent 
to destroy the merits of such an outstanding work of grace 
as the present volume ! 

Our first criticism is that Mr. Gwynn is too generous to his 
foes, and therefore not quite fair to at least one of his friends 
—Cardinal Andrieu. Mr. Gwynn is, we think, inclined to ex- 
aggerate the value of Maurras’s political philosophy (even while 
dissenting from its conclusions), and to forget that many of 
his prophecies were made by other writers and thinkers, 
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In the matter of Cardinal Andrieu’s attack on the Action 
Francaise, Mr. Gwynn rightly points out that it contained 
certain too sweeping statements and at least one inaccuracy. 
But we are personally convinced that it was, on the whole, 
justified. Mr. Gwynn suggests that Cardinal Andrieu attri- 
buted to the whole movement opinions peculiar to M. Maurras. 
But were they peculiar to M. Maurras? All the intellectual 
leaders of the movement, except Daudet, are agnostics. Cer- 
tain chiefs of the organisation (such as de Vesins) were cer- 
tainly Catholics, but the intellectual leaders are not Vesins or 
Boisfleury, but Maurras, Pujo, Bainville, Pierre Tuc and 
Moreau, the last of whom has also been the inspiring force in . 
its active campaign. 

A third possible criticism is that Mr. Gwynn, while quoting 
many bishops and others in regard to the anti-Christian philo- 
sophy of Maurras and of so many of his allies, does not give 
quotations—such as the blasphemies against the Person of 
Our Lord—which, however repulsive, do certainly reveal an 
essential current in their writer’s thought which has not been 
eliminated by his admiration for the Catholic Church as the 
‘ Church of Order.’ 

Finally, thera is Mr. Gwynn’s omission of any reference to 
the extraordinary campaigns conducted by the Action Francaise 
against democratic Catholics—amounting almost to a persecu- 
tion—on the score that these Catholics showed Modernist ten- 
dencies. This campaign was a revelation of the ‘ strangle- 
hold’ which the Action Francaise was trying to obtain over 
the Church in France. Many are those who witness to the 
truth of Mgr. Guillibert’s statement, in his memorandum to 
the Pope, that priests, and even Bishops, hesitated to oppose 
the movement openly when such opposition meant an imme- 
diate journalistic campaign against the perfect orthodoxy of 
their writings. The other means of intimidation practised by 
the Action Francaise are more easy to understand. But there 
is a real significance in the fact that certain heresy-hunters 
among the faithful accepted an alliance with positivist authori- 
tarians like Maurras and Pujo against such Catholic democrats 
as Fonsgrive and Goyau. Perhaps these were as much sur- 
prised by the condemnation of the Action Francaise as the 
Monophysites were at the condemnation of what they supposed 
to be the teaching of St. Cyril against the Nestorians. To 
obey Christ and his Vicar for the sake of authoritarian prin- 
ciples can never be the same thing as to submit to authority 
for the sake of Christ. 
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Tue CONDEMNATION OF THE ACTION FRANCAISE. Edited by Leo 
Ward. (Sheed and Ward; 1/- net.) 


Mr. Ward wisely makes no attempt to summarise, within 
the small compass of a book in this admirable popular series, 
published by Messrs, Sheed and Ward, the immensely complex 
questions which are involved in the condemnation of thg 
Action Frangaise. He is content to introduce the subject with 
a really brilliant essay describing the character and the aims 
of the Action Frangaise movement; and for the rest to place 
together a series of extracts from the writings of certain 
leaders of the movement which are obviously pernicious; and 
to follow them with the more important passages extracted 
from Catholic critics of the movement and from the pronounce. 
ments of the Pope. He concludes with a translation of a 
rather rhetorical letter issued last autumn by the Bishop of 
Nice, which sums up epigrammatically the main reasons why 
the movement had to be condemned. Mr. Ward’s own intro. 
ductory essay shows a wide acquaintance with the vast litera- 
ture connected with the subject, and a keen insight into modern 
political and philosophical tendencies in France. His book 
serves its purpose admirably as a clear account of the attitudes 
which have incurred condemnation by the Holy See, and should 
do useful work in countering the recent propaganda on behalf 
of the Action Francaise in various English reviews. 

To the student of Catholicism in France its brevity must 
leave a certain feeling of dissatisfaction. His main thesis 
that the ambition of M. Maurras has been (in the words of 
one of his admirers in the Mercure de France) to ‘ de- 
Christianise Catholicism’ is in the main correct. But it was 
not only M. Maurras who was condemned, when a year ago 
the Pope made public the condemnation that had been sanc- 
tioned on the eve of the Great War by Pius X. Almost any 
Catholic supporter of the Action Francaise could present a 
formidable reply to what Mr. Ward writes by merely stating 
that a very large number of bishops had been devoted up- 
holders of the movement for years, and that cardinals had 
given it, even very recently, their most intimate co-operation. 
What caused such consternation among the Catholic sup- 
porters of the movement was that they were held responsible 
for pagan statements made by M. Maurras in books which 
were purely literary; that M. Maurras alone among agnostic 
politicians in France was singled out for condemnation, in 
apparent disregard of the undoubted services he had given 
to the Church; that they were denounced for associating with 
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pagans who at least respected and aided the Church, while 
the Catholics of the Left were allowed with impunity to ally 
themselves with politicians, like M. Briand, who had passed 
fiercely anti-Catholic laws. Mr. Ward attempts no answer 
to these questions, though they are, of course, easily answered. 

In his insistence upon the paganism of M. Maurras and 
other leaders of the movement he gives to some extent a false 
picture of the situation. The whole hierarchy (and also the 
Croix newspaper, though Mr. Ward suggests the contrary in 
a footnote) have in fact shown the most complete submission 
and loyalty to the Holy See from the beginning, and have 
emphasised the necessity, of dissociating the Church from the 
extravagant doctrines of the Action Frangaise. But it will 
be years before sympathy with M. Maurras and his general 
philosophy of reactionary politics has disappeared from the 
French episcopate; while the influence of his political teach- 
ing—apart from the special aspects of it which have been 
condemned—is likely to be permanent, and not only in France. 


THe Bronte Sisters. By Ernest Dimnet. (Jonathan Cape; 
7/6 net.) 

It is probably the fault of the author rather than of the 
publisher if this extremely remarkable book fails to attract 
the wide attention it deserves among Catholics. For Ernest 
Dimnet is none other than the Abbé Dimnet, whose brilliant 
chronicles from France week; after week were for years one of 
the best features in the old New Witness; and who, under 
his later title as Chanoine Dimnet, is now better known as the 
Paris correspondent of the Saturday Review. He has written 
so many admirable books in English—a fact which testifies 
to the high standard of teaching at the College Stanislas in 
Paris, where he was for: years Professor of English—that it is 
surprising to find him introduced by a translator. Miss Louis 
Morgan Sill has done her work admirably, and has performed 
a real service in making available for English readers the book 
which Andrew Lang, in his History of English Literature, has 
praised in these words: ‘ The best book on the Brontes is in 
French, Les S@urs Bronte by Ernest Dimnet.’ 

After nearly twenty years the Abbé’s book still retains its 
former preeminence. In this new edition he has brought it 
up to date by including, with a skilful and attractive com- 
mentary, the four letters from Charlotte Bronte to her French 
tutor, M. Héger. The book is a delightful example of that 
blend of profound scholarship with delicate and sympathetic 
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criticism in which French literature is unrivalled. In a short 
and extremely readable book, the Abbé Dimnet conveys an 
astonishingly clear and interesting picture of the whole family 
and their individual lives. There are passages here and there 
—as when Charlotte seeks consolation, on a wild impulse, in 
going to confession in a Catholic Church in Brussels, but writes 
afterwards that she ‘hopes never to see the priest again,’ 
although he had been of immense comfort to her—which have 
a special interest for Catholic readers. But the book is most 
notable, apart from the great interest of its subject, for the 
light touch and the fine culture with which his intensely sym- 
pathetic mind has treated a fascinating problem in psychology. 

The verdict of this gifted French stylist upon a work so 
crude as Wuthering Heights is extremely interesting, and 
shows a fine sense of values and a large catholicity of taste. 
The book closes with a protest against regarding literature as 
the primary purpose of a writer’s life, and the Abbé Dimnet 
asserts that Charlotte Bronte will appear all the greater ‘ for 
having been willing, with all her genius, to live and die humble.’ 

D.G. 


A Cuan oF ErRRor In ScottisH History. By M. V. Hay. 
(Longmans. 10/6.) 


A work devoted to the exposition of other people’s errors is 
apt to be garrulous, petty and of no importance. This volume 
is an agreeable exception. It is scholarly, written with cour- 
teous good humour and its theme is urgent. Laziness is a 
human failing; but when historians combine it with bias on 
grave subjects, the results are vicious. Major Hay explains 
how the study of history began with the need of the Reformers 
to appeal to the past. Not only did the Centuriators of Magde- 
burg form the first school of history ; they also originated those 
errors about the papacy which have been blindly repeated until 
our own time. It is their prejudiced spirit which accounts for 
the persistent attempts to portray the Celtic Church as anti- 
Roman. One historian after another, for instance, has repeated 
the false interpretation of St. Columbanus’s letters which are 
the chief documents for the question. The evident enslavement 
to prejudice and authority is startling. Another chapter makes 
clear that the accepted view of Gregory the Great sacrificing 
morality to politics in the cases of Phocas and Brunhilda cannot 
reasonably be held. _It is inherited fiction. 

But Protestants have not been the only historians. Their ar- 
rival provoked the rise of a Catholic school beginning with 
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Baronius, continued with unsurpassed critical excellence by the 
Benedictines and Jesuits. Their work, of course, was ignored 
in Scotland. The introduction of these scholars is the positive 
element in the book. It should be of great value, even to 
Catholic students, in Great Britain. 

We think that the author has not allowed sufficiently the 
greatness of Gibbon, and that he is wrong in minimising New- 
man’s opinion of him. The Decline and Fall remains unique 
as a means Of initiation into what history—the great pageant of 
the past seen as present—really is. It is unrivalled in giving 
a sense of history. At the same time the author’s criticisms 
will be of great value to students who might take the malicious 
thrusts of that ever active rapier too seriously. A.M. 


Tue Dream oF Gerontius. By John Henry Newman (Car- 
dinal). Arranged with concordance and chronicle. By 
‘Anglican.’ (Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.; 7/6 net.) 


Small quarto, buff buckram is a good format for a pet book, 
and this should be a pet edition for those who prefer to 
illustrate and decorate their Gerontius for themselves. The 
text is lovingly and spaciously set forth, so that each paragraph 
has a page to itself. An editio princeps, in our estimation, 
for if there be a better one we have not had the luck to see it. 
The lines are numbered for reference, but only given in aggre- 
gate at the bottom of the pages. The Chronicle is agreeably 
contrived and full enough to be interesting in itself. The Con- 
cordance is rendered more useful by the inclusion in italics 
of words rejected from early states of the text or manuscript. 
Feel is not so included, though the first draft has in line 2 ‘ I 
feel it now’ ever afterwards ‘I know it now.’ © Victorious is 
given as having been originally in line 826, but discarded for 
solitary. We seem to remember a printed early version which 
had the line: 

‘ Save he who saw Him reel in that most lonely fight.’ 
Save him, we concede it ought to be, but who inserted most 
lonely for victorious? ‘The line as printed finally is less grate- 
ful to the rhythm of the rest. Perhaps the Fathers of the 
Birmingham Oratory could solve the vexed question. 

J.O’C. 
THE Son OF ZEBEDEE AND THE FouRTH GosPEL. By the Rev. 

H. P. V. Nunn, M.A., with a Preface by Dr. Temple, 

Bishop of Manchester. Pp. vii and 150. (S.P.C.K. ; 2/6.) 

How rarely anyone has the courage now-a-days to try and 
withstand the stream of modernistic criticism. Laments are 
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common; correctives rare. Here we have two essays, which— 
if the right people will only read them—should go far to show 
the hollowness and—dare we whisper the word ?—the shallow- 
ness of a great deal of the most recent work on the Gospels. 
There has been a decided attempt of late to force on unsuspect- 
ing folk the old and long-exploded notion that St. John died 
a martyr at an early period. Why? Because another nail is 
thus driven into the coffin of the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, which is certainly later in date. Mr. Nunn 
deals very faithfully with the ‘ evidence’ alleged in support 
of this view, which has received such strong support from such 
‘ authorities ’ as Moffatt, Streeter, Charles and Burney. The 
second essay discusses the value of the arguments used by 
those who reject the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel; the really amazing statements and presuppositions made 
by Dr. Streeter in his much lauded Four Gospels are sub- 
mitted to a very thorough investigation. 

A Modernist might also be defined—we are concerned only 
with modernistic Biblical critics—as a man who can never 
accept plain evidence; who, when a Father of the Church 
makes some perfectly simple statement, asks what he is trying 
to hide. One is often puzzled by the apparent determination 
of the so-called ‘critics’ to make it impossible for anybody 
‘of sound judgment’ to hold that John the son of Zebedee 
really wrote the Fourth Gospel; for it might well seem that 
the evidence, both internal and external, was as overwhelming 
as possible in favour of John. Why, then, do the critics set 
their face against it? Simply and solely—though quite uncon- 
sciously—because of the doctrine that Gospel enshrines ; we are 
grateful to Mr. Nunn for bringing this out so clearly (p. 66). 
But among the doctrines there enshrined there is one which we 
fancy he has overlooked, and that is the teaching on the 
Primacy of the Pope—not simply of St. Peter—to which St. 
John consecrated his Appendix in ch. xxi. 

H.P. 
ANGLICAN Copwess. By Father Ronald Knox. (The Twelve- 
penny Series V; Sheed and Ward; 1/-.) 


The most forcible arguments that hold back the would-be 
convert are those that come in virtuous guise. He may ask 
himself: Is it not pride or selfishness that moves me? Shall 
I not be gainsaying all the graces I know I have received and 
the spiritual consolations I have certainly experienced? Father 
Ronald Knox deals skilfully and tactfully with these scruples 
of the timid soul on the brink of conversion, and shows them 
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to be, when examined, only cobwebs which blur the mind and 

doud the conscience. 

As a sample of the style, we give this allusion to that small 
though active and clamorous section of High Anglicans who 
teither assail nor ignore the Papacy, but treat it with mildly 
benevolent patronage : ‘ They cannot say Habemus Pontificem, 
We have a Pope. Habuimus Pontificem, they say, We had a 
Pope in the Middle Ages. Habuissemus Pontificem. We would 
have had a Pope now, if only the Pope would take us on our 
own terms. Habebimus Pontificem, We shall have a Pope one 
day, when the impossible happens. But Habemus Pontificem 
—well, no, not exactly.’ 

RELIGIOUS CONVERSION: A_ BI0-PSYCHOLOGICAL STuDy. By 
Sante De Sanctis, Professor of Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Rome. The International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method. Translated by Helen 
Augur. (Kegan Paul, 1927, pp. 324; 12/6.) 

Can one explain conversion to the Catholic Church while 
tliminating the action of divine grace? It seems to us 
impossible. 

Professor de Sanctis describes ‘ True conversion’ as ‘ an in- 
tegral overturning of consciousness, which gives way to a fresh 
psychic systematisation ’ (p. 92), and we agree that ‘ religious 
psychology constitutes an excellent preparation for the solution 
of the problem of religion’ (p. 9). Further, the Professor is 
solely concerned with conversions to the Catholic Church of 
which he is himself a member (p. 34). Yet he gives his whole- 
hearted adherence to the principles laid down by Flournoy at 
the Geneva Conference on Psychology, 1909, namely, that in 
the study of conversion no transcendentalism must be admitted ; 
in other words, that grace must not be considered, and that 
our whole attention must be given to ‘ the biological interpreta- 
tion of religious phenomena’ (p. 13). Professor de Sanctis 
realises of course that in this he is running counter to the theo- 
logians, e.g, Pére Mainage, La Psychologie de la Conversion, 
3rd ed., 1919. He feels this particularly when he is discussing 
the possibility of predicting certain conversions: ‘the theolo- 
gian would, of course, at once take exception . . . since accord- 
ing to his doctrine a transcendental and therefore unpre- 
gore factor takes part in every conversion, that is ‘* grace ’’’ 

p. 255). 

Moreover, de Sanctis holds that ‘at the root of the pro- 
cesses of conversion lies a mutation of sexual economy ’ (p. 37), 
and, though dissenting from some of his views, ke holds tlrat 
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the principles of Freud are indispensable (p. 93). Hence we are 
not surprised to find conversion explained as, in some instances 
at least, ‘a re-birth of the infantile complex’ (p. 106). This 
may not shock, but who is not dismayed to find it hinted, if not 
stated, that St. Paul was an epileptic and that therein lies one 
explanation of his conversion? Our dismay increases when we 
read of ‘ Catholics, especially the Mu ernists’ (p. 83) as though 
they were a class of ‘ illuminati’ cailing for tender treatment ; 
so, too, when we read contemptuous expressions about ‘ the 
ingenuous creationists ’ as opposed to evolutionists (p. 90), or 
are told of Catholics who were ‘bitterly disillusioned by the 
Papal Encyclical Pascendi’ (p. 13). Finally, and nothing, we 
feel, could more effectively wreck the thesis maintained in these 
pages: Newman wrote to Manning: ‘I love the Church of 
Rome too well,’ words which are acclaimed as revealing ‘ more 
than his arguments, the whole soul of Newman. After this 
who could deny that the conversion of Newman was a love 
story?’ And poor Dr. Pusey did not become a Catholic be- 
cause, forsooth, he had found his ‘alter ego’ in Mrs. Pusey 
(p 110). Freud and the psycho-analysts have much to answer 
for. H.P. 


Goop Scoutinc. Notes on Scouting in the Catholic Parish. 
By Vera Barclay. With a Foreword by His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne. (Sheed and Ward; pp. ix, 149; 3/6 net.) 


After almost twenty years of Scouting we have here the first 
book on the subject addressed primarily to Catholics. That 
there is. very little exclusively Catholic in it is nothing against 
the book, but all in favour of Scouting, whose Catholic charac- 
ter Miss Barclay often refers to. It is no more than it pro- 
fesses to be—viz., Notes; it is supplementary to, not a 
substitute for the ordinary manuals. Much is reprinted matter 
from the pamphlet Scouting for Catholics, the weekly notes in 
The Catholic Times, and the now defunct Supplement to The 
Scouter. The critic has been disarmed by a warning (p. 4) 
that he may find the book a ‘jumble, both in matter and 
manner.’ It is certainly not a good reference book, but for 
that very reason makes much better reading. Valuable and 
very practical advice on a variety of topics occurs in the most 
unexpected places. The whole is pervaded with a real love 
and knowledge of boys, sound common sense, Catholic zeal, 
and genuine humour. It will interest the non-Scouter as much 
as the Scouter, and the non-Catholic reader will find not a 
word that can offend him. G.A. 
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